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THE 
COUNTRY SPECTATOR. 
NumsBer XXXI. 
Tugspay, 7 May, 1793. 
Hac mihi Stertinius, (fapientiim oftavus. Hor, 


This from Stertinius came, a modern fage, 








Mr. Country SpecTATOR, 


‘Luoucu J am aware, that you hold 
yourfelf moft deeply indebted to thofe of your 
Correfpondents, who addrefs you on fubjects pecu- 
liar to the Country, I doubt not, that you will pay 
fome portion of regard to writers, who offer you any 
thing that is new, or that promifes to be ufeful to 
the majority of your Readers. I imagine, it was never 
your defign to make a perfect ruftic of your Mufe, 
nor is it to be fuppofed, that topics entirely foreign 
to the Metropolis are to engage the whole atten- 
tion of a Country SpeZator. You will have fufficiently 
fulfilled your engagement with the Public by giving 
your work a fort of Country caft, and by convincing 
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all, who take up your Papers, that few of them 
were written within the found of Bow-Bel’s. 


Bur great as is the difference between Town and 
Country manners, there muft be very many circum- 
ftances, in whichthey bothagree. Amongft a thou- 
fand other inftances, which might be alledged, /peech 
is common both to Citizens and thofe, who live in 
the remoter Provinces: and tho’ in various parts of 
the kingdom, they do not ufe the fame mode of pro- 
nunciation, they employ the fame words in nearly 
the fame fenfe. 


Now none of the writers on the theory of lan- 
wuage, as Harris, Horne Tooke, or Lord Monboddo, 
have, as far as I recollect, given the world a critical 
difguifition on the force and propriety of the words 
Yes and No; though, I doubt not, that they afford 
ample room for fpeculation, and that much might 
be jaid on them not generally known. It is obvious, 
indeed, that all men underftand the meaning of 
thefe words, from the frequent occafion, which they 
have to pronounce them: yet, in fpite of their bet- 
ter knowledge, they very often mifapply them, and 
fay Yes, when reafon would teach them to fay No. 


Yes and No, tho’ feemingly infignificant mono- 
{yllables, are certainly the two moft important words 
in our tongue. Either of them is a fentence of it- 
felf, and is deemed a full and fufficient anfwer to an 
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harangue of an hour’s length. Proofs of the truth 
of this affertion may be had any day during the Sef_ 
fion of Parliament, when the long fpecches of ven- 
tlemen for and again{t Miniftry are of effed only 
according as the Aves or Nogs are on their fide of 
the queftion. Other proofs too might be adduced ; 
but after having quoted the high anthority of the 
Commons of Great Britain, to defcend to minuter 
examples would in Criticifm be thought an anti 
climax, and in Pelitics a /:ée/. 


Or thefe two words, however, I mufl confefs that 
No has, in my opinion, a decided pre-eminence. 
Yes is, indeed, a very ferviceable monofyllable, 
and on many occafions we could not do without it. 
Thus, in the Marriage Ceremony, if there were no 
method of fignifying affent, the fervice would, like 
* Th’ adventure of the Bear and fiddle Be funz, but break 
off in the middle.’’ But, in general, we are not afked 
to comply with any requeft, where compliance will 
be attended with advantage to ourfelves. Some- 
times, even in the cafe juft cited, a refufal might 
be productive of much greater happinefs to the par- 
ties concerned, and “I will not” would be a more 
prudent anfwer to the Minifter’s interrogation than 
«J will? But on moft other occafions the Peti- 
tioner has his own intereft folely at heart; and the 
interefts of mankind are fo widely different, and in 
many cafes, fo incompatible, that by faying Yrs to 
any queftion put to us, itis above an hundred ta 
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one, that we involve ourfelves in difficulties. Most 
of the people, who make requefts, are apt to be un- 
reafonable ; and whatever they may tell us of mutual 
benefits, we may lay it down asa rule, which will 
feldom deceive us, that the benefit will be certain to 
themfelves, but to us only accidental: or at leaft 
that the prodaéility is on their fide, while the pof/- 
bility only is on ours, 


It appears, then, I hope, very plainly, that No 
is the moft ufeful little word, ever invented, without 
any exception whatever throughout the whole range 
of language. And yet it is furprifing, that people 
frequently have an averfion to pronouncing this 
word, and fay Yes inflead of it, tho’ the pronun- 
Ciation of the latter is not more eafy, but is to fome 
perfons more difficult on account of the letter Y. I 
will fubjoin a lift of examples, in which people are 
apt to fay Yes initead of No, always to their great 


detriment, and often to their utter ruin. 


Some men have the misfortune to be trufted with 
fecrets, and are folicited by inquifitive perfons to 
divulge them. To fo intimate friends and to men 
of fo profound fecrecy “ they cannot fay No.” Ina few 
days the fecret is no fecret at all, but the parties 
concerned hear it from all quarters.—The confe- 
quence is :—You get the character ofa babbler, and 


your friend is expofed to all manner of incon- 
venience. 
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Tue firm of a houfe in bufinefs is A, BandC. 
C is admitted into partnerfhip on terms of perfect 
equality with the others; but being the younger 
partner, A and B take their amufements five days 
out of the feven, hoping that C will attend to the 
cuftomers. C “ caxnot fay No.”>—The confequence :— 
C has one third of the profits of the bufinefs, and 
above two thirds of the trouble. 


Peers, Minifters, &c. &c. who have prefer- 
ment in their gift, have twenty folicitations for 
every place, which is likely foon to be vacant. Each 
Petitioner brings his friend with him, a man to whom 
they “ cannot fay No:” fo the place is promiied to 
twenty applicants and nineteen are difappointed.— 
The confequence :—an opinion in the world, that 
great men’s promifes are not always to be relied on. 


Tue writers of Magazines, Periodical Papers, &c. 
advertife for Correfpondence. Scribblers, who can 
fcarcely fpell, fend their crudities to the unfortunate 
Editor, witha fulfome panegyric on his learning, 
wit, &c. together with an entreaty that he will no- 
tice their communications. They are fo very mo- 
deft, that he “ cannot fay No.’’—The confequence :— 
fome Critic unhappily ftumbles on their nonfente 
and damns the whole work. 


Iw Senates all regard to the welfare of the flate is 
fuperfeded by the confideration, that certain friends, 
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on the other fide of the houfe, with you to vote with 


them. You “cannot fayNo.” The confequence :— 
eee ERR KEK EEK RK KH HK HH KH OK H 
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A simpze Country girl has had the honor of be- 
ing fmiled upon by the Squire of the Parifh. Gra- 
dually he proceeds to tamper with her virtue. She 
blufhes, but “ cannot fay No.’’—The confequence :— 
A few months fplendour, fucceeded by infamy and 
want. : 

Two friends difpute over a bottle at a tavern. 
One of them is provoked to let fall fome expreflion, 
of which he afterwards moft heartily repents. The 
other demands fatisfaction. The aggreflor “ cannot 
«fay No.’’—The confequence :—A thruft thro’ the 
body, either to his friend or to himfelf. 


Sucn, Sir, are the mifchievous confequences of 
not being able to fay No, at all: -but there are many 
perfons, who can pronounce the word, yet fo very 
ill, that they might, on all occafions, almoftas well 
fay Yes. I have often amufed myfelf with obferv- 
ing the various ways of uttering diffent. One man 
articulates the negative very diftinctly, but holds 
down his head, as if he feared to meet your eye. If 
you wiih to gain your point with fuch an one, donot 
ref{t fatisfied with the firft refufal : your cafe is by no 
means defperate.—Another will drawl out his dif- 
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fent, and islonger in pronouncing No than any other 
word in the language. A fecond folicitation will 
will make him fay Yes in exactly the fame tone.— 
Again, there are others, who fpeak the word with 
great eafe, and feem to think that they fhall evince 
the ftrength of their refolution by a double negative 
(No! No!) This is generally accompanied with fo 
fierce a look, as to deter us from repeating the re- 
queft: elfe, had we courage to renew the attack, the 
victory would be pretty certain. I do not mean 
to guihble with the wag, who remarked that 
two negatives make an affirmative: but this diffent 
is moftly the refult of impetuofity rather than of 
firmnefs, and if it be oppofed with folicitation 
or remonftrance, it is followed with refufals ftill 
fainter and fainter, till it concludes with a “very 
WELL.” 


In fhort, Sir, the only negative, which carries 
with it the marks of earneftnefs and decifion, is a 
plain fimple No. Ali quick repetitions of it take 
away from its force and leffen its effect. Itis to be 
fpoken with dignity and eafe, in an accent neither 
fad nor tremulous. The perfon of the fpeaker fhould 
be erect, his countenance ferene and compofed, and 
his eye fixt on the party addreffed. Toa fingle No 
thus delivered few perfons will be fo hardy as to 
make any reply: but fhould the interrogator ftll 
perfift, let the No be repeated after certain inter- 
vals in exactly the fame manner. Again{t firmnefs, 
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like this, all attempts will be fruitlefs, and Impu- 
dence itfelf will retire abafhed. 


As I have fo fully ftated the inconveniences arif- 
ing from an inability #0 /ay No, or even from faying 
it ill, thefe rules will not be deemed frivolous or 
ufelefs. Onthe contrary, children fhould be taught 
them among the rudiments of learning. They 
comprife the whole extent of human prudence, and 


if rightly applied, might produce all the comforts 
proceeding from the rectitude of moral conduct. 


Every one has heard of the Seven Wife Men of 
Greece, whofe fayings, tho’ fome of them fhew no 
depth of penetration, have been handed down to the 
prefent day. Ifthere were /V7/e Men in this age, or 
if their fayings were likely to be recorded, I fhould 
hope to have my name immortalized by pofterity, 
for being the author of the aphorifm “ Learn to fay 
No.’ 

Y*. reader, admirer, and well-wifher, 

London. Negativus Laconicus. 
1 May, 1793- S, 


Toa Corref{pondent, 


On a fecond perufal of P. P.’s communication, the C. S. is 
forry to obferve, that it contains fearcely an idea, which is not to 
be found in all “ay? write srs on the fame fubjeét, from HERBERT, 
the author of The Country Parfon, down to Pacey in his Chap- 
ter on Profeffionc il Afiflance. To rejett the papers of any Cor- 
refpondents, efpecially of thofe, who difplay the goodnefs and 
benevolence of P. P., is the moft unpleafant part of the C, S.’s 


undertaking. It is, neverthelefs, a duty, which he owes to his 
Readers as well as to himfelf, 
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